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tical. But to him the "things of the mind" were the
ijiost real things. The reality of ideas and sentiments,
the practicality of sane ideals, this was his preachment
to a nation falsely proud of being practical, because
it has been successful in a narrow "doing" directed
almost exclusively to narrow material ends.

To clarify the vision, to elevate the aim, to human-
ise, and so to dignify, the ends of conduct, are the
persistent endeavours of John Ruskin's teaching. His
hope and his appeal as reformer of society is to
those misdirected or ill-directed forces of character
which have made us so successful as individuals and as
a nation in the grosser forms of activity, and which, well
economised for nobler purposes, might secure for us a
"greatness" measurable neither in miles of territory,
millions of population, nor in volume of commerce,
but in "the multiplication of human life at its highest
standard."estion, by pathetic or humorous appeal, by quick
